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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

. . . Ecclesiastical Internationalization naturally has 
emerged as a working hypothesis for churchmen, as a 
consequence of the emphasis being put upon the ideal 
in so many other walks of life. It is taking a variety 
of forms and among adherents of differing polities. 
Thus, a commission of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has gone to Europe with an irenic message and a diplo- 
matic purpose to draw closer together Eoman, Greek, 
and Anglo-American Catholic Christians. Preliminary 
negotiations also are under way for an international 
conference within a year of the leaders of the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Churches of Europe and the United 
States, persons who, in the main, use the presbyterian 
or congregational polities. As soon as possible there 
will be resumption of the world-wide activities of the 
international committees of the Edinburgh Conference 
of Protestant missionary societies of Europe and the 
United States. The possibility of a Jewish State being 
set up under British protection in Palestine is drawing 
"orthodox" Jews of many nations together in propa- 
ganda work favorable to the hoped-for consummation. 
The brilliant record for administrative efficiency and 
physical as well as moral courage made by officers and 
privates of the Salvation Army at the front during the 
war has created for it thousands of admirers and sup- 
porters among the soldiers of Europe, America, Africa, 
and Asia. It will profit by its record. Barriers between 
adherents of the "ethnic" faiths and Christianity have 
collapsed under the stress of war; and the reconstruc- 
tion literature of religionists of all lands and climes now 
teems with propositions for federation based on a mutual 
regard that prior to the war was lacking. 

. . . Belgian governmental officials, like those of 
Italy and France, by their post-war claims to territory, 
following traditional lines of nationalistic ambition and 
cupidity, are not making it any easier for the commis- 
sioners at Paris to come to decisions that conform to 
ideals set forth by President Wilson and nominally as- 
sented to by the nations now so aggressive. Belgian 
claims to territory now Dutch have created intense feel- 
ing against Belgium in Holland, and have forced her 
to send post-haste to Paris delegations that speak in no 
uncertain tones about the possibility of resort to war. 
Whatever the verdict of the Paris Conference on this 
case may be, it is not likely that war will follow. Neither 
of the two small nations is in any position to act in 
this way, even if the coming League of Nations were 
to tolerate it. The moral of the case as it now stands 
is the superiority for a nation as for an individual per- 
son of an attitude of consistent restraint and temper- 
ance. When the armistice was signed Belgium had the 
full sympathy of the world in her distress and woe. 
Her wealth in terms of things was vastly less than 
when the war began ; but in terms of the spirit it was 
immeasurably greater than ever before in her national 
history. She has descended by joining the ranks of 
nations determined to enlarge their physical boundaries 
and commercial advantages as a price for losses suffered 
by the war. She had won an almost supernatural status. 
She has come down again to the plane of the "natural" 
man. 



. . . Poland is another of the small nations, recently 
given a protected status by the Allied Powers that, by 
its conduct, has brought upon the group the warning 
recently uttered by Premier Lloyd-George that they are 
in peril of losing their new and powerful friends and 
incurring the contempt of the moral opinion of the 
world by their greed for territory and boundless am- 
bition for power. Poland under Paderewski, it is re- 
grettable to record, is a militant nation, slurring the 
importance or need of the League of Nations, and op- 
posing anything like a reduction of armaments. And 
this before the ultimate fixed status of the new Polish 
State is formally determined by the Conference and at 
a time when Europe literally staggers under the terrible 
waste of life and treasure due to militancy and arma- 
ments. Unless the temper of the present government 
in Poland changes and the recent beggar for aid now 
grown arrogant quits being so reactionary and bellicose, 
she may have to be disciplined, either by the dominant 
Powers of the League or by the horrors and losses of a 
proletarian rising which, whatever else it may be, will 
not be chauvinistically nationalistic. 

. . . Tariff regulations following the verdict of the 
Peace Conference on this important detail of interna- 
tional relations will be less nationalistic in point of 
view, if the United States Tariff Commission's opinion 
influences the policy of the American commissioners and 
at all shapes the platform defined by the conference. 
Professor F. W. Taussig of Harvard University, who 
for some years had headed the commission, has been 
summoned to Paris to aid the American delegation. 
What his advice will be the following quotation may 
indicate. It is taken from the report of the Tariff 
Commission submitted to President Wilson just as he 
sailed back to France. The commissioners say : 

"An opportunist attitude was natural so long as the 
United States kept aloof from foreign complications and was 
intent upon avoiding them," says the commission. "Now, 
however, the situation is completely altered. The United 
States becomes committed to far-reaching participation in 
world politics. The American Government can no longer 
shape its commercial negotiations solely with reference to 
the results of each particular arrangement. It must con- 
sider the world at large and must shape its commercial 
policy in conformity with the political and humanitarian 
principles which govern its general attitude in the interna- 
tional sphere. 

. . . Irish national claims, of the sort framed by the 
Sinn Fein republic set up in Dublin on January 21, but 
not yet functioning, have been forced on the attention 
of President Wilson during the past month through 
correspondence and also by a deputation speaking for 
a representative gathering of the Irish in the United 
States held in Philadelphia during February, at which 
Cardinal Gibbons was one of the main speakers. The 
issue also has been brought close to the President and 
to the American commissioners in Paris by a formal 
vote of the House of Representatives in Washington fav- 
orable to consideration by the Peace Conference of Ire- 
land's claim to self-determination and independence. 
President Wilson has discreetly differentiated between 
his personal views and his official responsibilities under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty; and because he has 
made this distinction he is now being subjected to the 
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bitter attack of the more revolutionary and radical ele- 
ment of the Irish in the United States and in Ireland 
Avho were consorting with the Germans during the war, 
as indisputable evidence has shown. That he and the 
British and French officials who are shaping the out- 
come of the Paris Conference realize all the possibilities 
of trouble that are involved in any decision they may 
make on this special problem is clear; and the subtle 
and conciliatory way in which the British Government 
is handling the Irish Bepublic and the Sinn Feiners 
is another sign of the policy of opportunism which now 
prevails. Coincident with this, it is a pleasure to add, 
that in Ireland, among both Eoman Catholics and 
Protestants, a new party is forming which takes a mid- 
dle ground between Ulster on the north and .the domi- 
nant Sinn Feiners of the south. 

. . . Austria's problems are not only those of polit- 
ical structure and her future independence or merger 
with the German State. They also are fiscal, and of a 
kind similar to those many another nation faces. The 
allocation of her indebtedness among former component 
parts of the empire seems insoluble at the present 
moment; yet pressing economic needs and the demands 
of creditors make some action necessary and that right 
soon. For the Czecho-Slavic republic and the Jugo- 
Slavic republic cannot function at all prudently or 
efficiently until they know what may be done in the field 
of finance and what their obligations are to be ; and on 
the other hand Austria herself has every reason for 
wishing to know just what her ultimate indebtedness 
is to be. Besides there is the by no means easy task of 
deciding upon retention or withdrawal of the currency 
now in use, and the validity of the restamped currency 
which the South Slavs have begun to use. Of course 
appeal for relief and expert advice already has been 
made to the financiers attached to the Peace Conference 
sitting in Paris, and on one point they have ruled, only 
to be promptly defied by the Czecho-Slavs. Thus far 
we have only commented on the Austrian situation. But 
what of reconstructed Germany, when once it is known 
how her boundaries are to be defined and her political 
structure arranged? And Eussia, with its future de- 
centralized, federated form of government and its cir- 
cle of independent States carved out of Eussian terri- 
tory — what genius of the Witte order is to disentangle 
her finances in a way to satisfy either patriots at home 
or creditors abroad ? 

. . . Australia's original position respecting control 
of former German colonial possessions in the South 
Pacific is defined in the following message to Sir 
William M. Hughes sent by the acting Premier of the 
Commonwealth, Mr. Wm. A. Watt. It was made public 
by Mr. Hughes during the last days of January, when 
the fate of the German Colonial possessions was being 
settled by the Peace Conference; and that in a way not 
altogether to Australia's satisfaction, since the British 
delegates to the conference sided with President Wilson 
and the American Commission in favoring and adopting 
the "mandatory" plan of trusteeship for the Society of 
Nations, and not the out-and-out possession which 



Australia preferred. The statement by Acting Premier 
Watt was as follows : 

"Shortly after the conclusion of the armistice, both houses 
of the Federal Parliament unanimously carried a resolution 
'that the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia declare it essential to the future 
safety and welfare of Australia that the captured German 
possessions in the Pacific occupied by Australian and New 
Zealand troops should not under any circumstances be 
restored to Germany, and that in the consideration or 
determination of proposals affecting the destination of those 
islands Australia should be consulted.' 

"The time for consultation having arrived, the Govern- 
ment should make its views plain. It is the desire and hope 
of the Australian Government that the islands of the Pacific 
formerly held by Germany and now occupied by Australian 
and New Zealand forces should for the future be controlled 
either by Great Britain or Australia and New Zealand. 

"In expressing this desire we are not influenced by an 
ambition to extend our territory, but feel that this free, 
young nation, must safeguard itself against molestation. 
The only form of insurance which is open to us is Govern- 
ment under the British flag as the Commonwealth already 
governs a substantial area in Oceania, adjacent to the late 
German possessions of New Guinea and Bismarck archi- 
pelago. 

"We must appeal to the nations who have to judge our 
claims. We do not seek to exploit the natives, but to de- 
velop the productive and industrial possibilities of these 
possessions for the future good of the present inhabitants, 
as well as the safety of this island continent. Many evi- 
dences have been tendered to the Government that this 
is practically the unanimous view of the people of 
Australia." 

. . . Canada's future trade relations with the 
United States, with Great Britain and with the outer 
world are to effect materially the course of her political 
development during the next few years and will contrib- 
ute distinctly for or against growth of "nationalism," 
according as her statesmen decide and her people vote. 
As a sign of the times a resolution now before the 
Assembly of the Province of Saskatchewan is worth 
studying. It reflects that radical difference of opinion on 
economic issues which in a broad way may be said to 
differentiate the provinces of the west and far west of 
the Dominion from the older provinces of the eastern 
section. When it also is recalled that in this same west- 
ern section of the Nation theTe is a radical trend toward 
newer forms of direct taxation and that there, as in the 
upper Mississippi Valley in the United States, organized 
labor and the farmer are effecting a working political 
alliance, and that in this same region non-British set- 
tlers are more or less believers in "direct action" and 
Bolsheviki theories of special structure, it will be seen 
that rather interesting times for political leaders at 
Ottawa lie ahead. The resolution recently before the 
Saskatchewan Assembly reads as follows : 

"It is resolved: That in the opinion of this House it is 
the duty of the Government of Canada at the coming ses- 
sion of Parliament to introduce legislation which shall have 
for its effects the following: 1. An immediate and sub- 
stantial all-round reduction in the customs tariffs. 2. The 
reduction of the customs duty on goods imported from Great 
Britain to one-half the rates charged under the general 
tariff, and that further gradual, uniform reductions be 
made to the remaining tariff on British imports that will 
insure complete free trade between Great Britain and Canada 
in five years. 3. The acceptance by the Parliament of 
Canada of the reciprocity agreement of 1911, which still 
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remains on the United States statute books. 3. The placing 
ou the free list of all foodstuffs not included in the reci- 
procity agreement. 5. The placing on the free list of all 
agricultural implements, form machinery, vehicles, fer- 
tilizers, coal, lumber, cement, illuminating oils and raw 
materials and machinery used in their manufacture. 6. The 
immediate extension to Great Britain of all tariff conces- 
sions granted to other countries. 7. The obligation upon 
all corporations engaged in the manufacture of products 
protected by the customs tariffs to publish annually com- 
prehensive and accurate statements of their turnovers and 
earnings. 8. The public hearing before a special committee 
of Parliament of every claim for tariff protection by any 
industry." 

. . . South Africa's interest in the settlement of 
issues at Paris is mixed. The more loyal of the British 
and Dutch adherents of the republic undoubtedly are 
proud of the place that General Smut holds as a con- 
structive statesman with a plan for a League of Nations 
that ranks among the best submitted to the Conference. 
They are also pleased with the record of General Botha 
as a military commander and as a practical servant of 
the British and Allied nations' forces in putting an end 
to the German military power in territory adjacent to 
the republic. Their chief interest unquestionably, as 
participants in the Peace Conference, will be in the de- 
cision of the dominating Powers of the Conference with 
respect to future control of Germany's African colonies. 
Any failure of Great Britain to back to the limit the 
original position of the South African Bepublic's leaders 
and peoples and to make concessions to the "mandatory" 
policy favored by the United States, must weaken some- 
what the ties that bind the republic to London and will 
at once create difficulties for the statesmen of the king- 
dom and of the colonies who realize that one of Britain's 
most immediate duties is making over her imperial gov- 
ernmental system and federating it somewhat after the 
American system. For there is a minority in South 
Africa, calling itself "Nationalist" and to be found in 
all the colonies which expresses itself in such a petition, 
as the following, recently sent to President Wilson at 
Paris. It reads : 

"The Central Committees of the National Parties of Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, 
resolve jointly to convey to President Wilson the partici- 
pation of the National Party in a humble expression of 
gratitude to Almighty God for the termination of the ter- 
rible bloodshed and the accompanying miseries of the last 
four years, and for the expectation of a lasting peace, 
based upon the principle of right and justice. The said 
committees, moreover, desire to give special utterance to 
the feeling of satisfaction and gratitude on the part of 
those whom they have the honor to represent, at the rec- 
ognition of the inalienable right of every civilized people 
to be free, and at the acceptance of the principle of res- 
titution of injured rights and liberties as the cardinal 
principles, not only to be applied at the pending Peace 
Conference, but for all to obtain universally in the future 
conduct of international relations. 

"And while they take this opportunity of formally re- 
solving upon conveying to the President of the United 
States their sincere and deep-felt gratitude and thanks 
for his strenuous and noble efforts in enforcing the adop- 
tion of these high and humane principles upon the will of 
the whole civilized world, they wish also to convey to him 
the assurance that they confidently rely upon the full 
application of these principles to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State." 



Europe Trusts America 

PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON* 

I have not come to report the proceedings or the 
results of the proceedings of the Peace Conference ; 
that would be premature. I can say that I have 
received very happy impressions from this confer- 
ence; the impression that, while there are many differ- 
ences of judgment, while there are some divergences 
of object, there is, nevertheless, a common spirit and 
a common realization of the necessity of setting up 
new standards of right in the world. 

Because the men who are in conference in Paris realize 
as keenly as any American can realize that they are not 
the masters of their people ; that they are the servants of 
their people, and that the spirit of their people has 
awakened to a new purpose and a new conception of their 
power to realize that purpose, and that no man dare go 
home from that conference and report anything less 
noble than was expected of it. 

The conference seems to you to go slowly ; from day 
to day in Paris it seems to go slowly; but I wonder 
if you realize the complexity of the task which it has 
undertaken. It seems as if the settlements of this 
war affect, and affect directly, every great, and I 
sometimes think every small, nation in the world, and 
no one decision can prudently be made which is not 
properly linked in with the great series of other de- 
cisions which must accompany it, and it must be reck- 
oned in with the final result if the real quality and 
character of that result is to be properlv judged. 

What we are doing is to hear the whole case; hear 
it from the mouths of the men most interested; hear 
it from those who are officially commissioned to state 
it; hear the rival claims: hear the claims that affect 
new nationalities, that affect new areas of the world, 
that affect new commercial and economic connections 
that have been established by the great world war 
through which we have gone. And I have been struck 
by the moderateness of those who have represented 
national claims. I can testify that I have nowhere 
seen the gleam of passion. I have seen earnestness. 
I have seen tears come to the eyes of men who plead 
for downtrodden people whom they were privileged 
to speak for; but they were not the tears of anguish, 
they were the tears of ardent hope. 

And I don't see how any man can fail to have been 
subdued by these pleas, subdued to this feeling, that 
he was not there to assert an individual judgment of 
his own but to try to assist the cause of humanity. 

And, in the midst of it all, every interest seeks out, 
first of all, when it reaches Paris, the representatives 
of the United States. Why? Because — and I think 
I am stating the most wonderful fact in history — be- 
cause there is no nation in Europe that suspects the 
motives of the United States. 

Was there ever so wonderful a thing seen before? 
Was there ever so moving a thing? Was there ever 
any fact that so bound the nation that had won that 
esteem forever to deserve it? 



* From Address, Boston. Mass., February 24. 



